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ARMY PREVIEW 


FOR MEN 


EW civilians know what happens to 
Fis men beyond the doors of the 
induction station. Drafted men, jolted 
from civilian to military life, learn 
the-ropes as they go along from induc- 
tion through reception center, classifi- 
cation and initial assignment. 

The consequences of this ignorance 
are not always good. A man’s future 
in the Army and the Army’s system 
of specialization, for example, de- 
pend in part upon the correctness 
of what he writes on a card and says 
about himself in the few minutes 
during which he is classified. An 
error or a wrong emphasis in report- 
ing skills, followed by a wrong as- 

“signment, may result in weeks or 
nonths of maladjustment. Army rec- 
crds show that this has happened 
many times. 

To prevent errors, to give comfort 
to service men’s families, and to 
cushion the jolt for married men 
now coming up, Lieut. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell has prepared a mild shock 
for old school officers—an Army edu- 
cation program run by civilians. This 
is called “Introduction to the Army,” 
a “curriculum” and akit of educational 
materials, including motion pictures, 
furnished by the Army, and handed 
over to local U. S. communities for 
administration through the Office of 
Civilian Defense in cooperation with 
Selective Service. 


In Cleveland, where the idea has 
been tried out experimentally, as 
many as 500 prospective service men 
and their families have attended 
meetings to preview the process of 
entering the Army, the nature of 
Army life and training, and the 
Army’s views on the kind of war we 
are fighting. 

The meetings feature motion pic- 
tures, pamphlets, manuals, maps, 
charts, posters, sample forms to be 
filled out, and other paraphernalia of 
induction, reception, camp life and 
battle stations. An expert speaks and 
leads the discussion. 1A men attend- 
ing them have reviewed all the steps 
they will actually take when they are 
called up, anticipating problems, 
sometimes solving them in advance, 
even down to such matters as pay 
and insurance. War has not erased 
men’s interest in their personal prob- 
lems. Pre-induction knowledge has 
given many of them the confidence 
they needed and facilitated their 
emotional adjustment. 


The contents of the program are 
as follows: 


ENTERING THE ARMY 
(1) Selective Service. (2) Induction Sta- 
tion. (3) Reception Center. (4) Pay and 
privileges of the soldier. : 
Motion picture: Classification of Enlisted 
Men* (16mm sd., 12 min.) 


ARMY LIFE AND TRAINING 
(1) Replacement Training Center. (2) 


is new and what is the same in 
Army life; value of civilian skills. (3) 
Individualism of life in the modern army. 
(4) After basic training, direct training; 
opportunities. (5) Value of Army training 
for post-war civilian life. 
Motion Picture: Target For Tonight** 
(16mm sd., 48 min.) 


THE KIND OF WAR WE ARE FIGHTING 
Review of previous meetings and general 
discussion on global warfare. 

Motion Picture: Prelude to War*** (16mm 

sd., 50 min.) or The World at War**** 

(16mm sd., 43 min.) 

The program was prepared by edu- 
cational experts in the Pre-Induction. 
Training Branch, Office of the Direc- 
tor of Military Training, Army Serv- 
ice Forces. It will be offered to the 
communities of the United States by 
the OCD on a voluntary basis. Initia- 
tive may be local. . 

Cities in which the program is op- 
erating are: Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Rutland (Vt.), Bridgeport (Conn.), 
and these Michigan towns and cities: 
Charlotte, Muskogee, Lansing, Grand 
Rapids, Battle Creek, Saginaw and 
Bay City. It is expected that several 
thousand communities will be en- 
gaged with the program within a 
month. Additional film suggestions 
will be announced.—J. McD. 


* War Department Training Film No. TF 12-578, can 
be obtained free from the Service Command of the U. S. 
Army for your area. 

** British film available from most film lending libraries 
at a low rate. 

*** Army film available at the present time from cer- 
tain specified dealers throughout the country. OWI is 
negotiating with the Army for the release of this film to 
all OWI depositories. 

**** OWI film available from most film lending libraries 
at low rates. 


SALE OF ERPI to U. of Chicago 
(FILM NEws, Nov., 43) has been con- 
firmed. Details in an early issue. 
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HEALTH FILM CONFERENCE 


A movement to bring order out of 
the present “chaos” of visual health 
education and to project the teaching 
of health more widely into motion 
pictures was begun by sixty-five health 
educators and educational film spe- 
cialists at a meeting held in New York 
City on October 11, 1943, at the time 
of the Annual Convention of the 
American Public Health Association. 
The American Film Center, sponsor 
of the meeting, was instructed by reso- 
lution to appoint committees in co- 
operation with the field of health edu- 
cation for the purpose of solving 
problems which were discussed. 

Among the questions considered at 
the meeting were the adequacy of cur- 
rent films and their use, the need for 
new films and how to get them, évalu- 
ation, financing, marketing and the 
responsibilities of the motion picture 
theaters and the government. Differ- 
ent opinions were voiced on most 
questions and no effort was made at 
the meeting to reach agreement on 
any but the most general issues. Una- 
nimity was expressed on the need for 
a central agency of information and 
planning, the pooling of resources 
and consolidation of aims. 

Several speakers, in relating their 
personal experiences in the United 
States, Latin America, Great Britain 
and Canada, revealed a great diversity 
of needs in the educational approach 
to a wide variety of people as well as 
a great number of urgent health sub- 
jects for which films are needed. As 
a result, it was generally agreed that 
most health films will have to be made 
for the needs of specific groups. Out 


of this grew problems of financing, 
and it was observed by some that not 
more than a certain limited number 
of health films at the present time 
could get wide enough circulation to 
attract capital into their production. 
Wherever possible private capital in 
educational film production was 
thought desirable, and an effort will be 
made to sound out the field to discover 
which of the films needed will “pay.” 
This information is to be passed on 
to producers. It was agreed that the 
films for particular audiences which 
make up the bulk of the field’s needs 
will probably need subsidy from pri- 
vate, institutional and governmental 
sources. 

Divided opinion was expressed on 
the desirability of getting health films 
into the theaters. Some of those pres- 
ent thought that theaters have an ob- 
ligation to the nation’s health, equal 
to their war obligations, and that gen- 
eral health messages should appear 
on the nation’s screens. Others spoke 
against mixing education with enter- 
tainment and urged the exclusive use 
of non-theatrical health films, strictly 
as tools of learning. A third middle 
view was expressed, that occasional 


health films can and do find their 


way into theaters, but that most of. 


them belong in the educational field. 
There was general criticism of most 
existing health films for their lack of 
craftsmanship. 

Among other criticisms of current 
films were the following: (1) Too 
many messages are crowded into one 
brief film. (2) Subjects treated some- 
times might better be left to some 
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other educational medium. (3) Many 
films tend to stress the negative avoid- 
ance of disease rather than the posi- 
tive promotion of health. (4) Intellect 
is generally relied upon without emo- 


tional appeal. (5) Sound tracks are 


technically poor. 


The experience of government pro- 
duction in Britain and Canada was 
described by film men from those 
countries. During the Blitz period the 
British government subsidized films 
for physicians on new surgical meth- 
ods and diseases which evacuees car- 
ried into new areas. Films for the 
public on immunization and venereal 
disease were put through the theaters 
and traveling 16mm roadshows, with 
good effect. In Canada, the govern- 
ment issues a weekly 2-minute news- 
angled message on health and other 
subjects, which is clipped to the regu- 
lar newsreels. Theatrical nutrition 
shorts have been followed up by 
16mm teaching films on that subject. 

Among the specific suggestions 
made by several health educators at 
the meeting, were that the actual 
needs of workers in the field should 
be surveyed in terms of subject and 
audience; and that properly classified 
criteria should be developed to en- 
able health workers to select films. 
No effort was made to enumerate 
topics on which films are needed, but 
the following were mentioned by way 
of illustration: cleanliness, maternal 
and child care, mental hygiene, en- 
vironmental sanitation, and rat con- 
trol; and films for physicians on per- 


formance of a blood test and routine _ 


physical examination. 

Several speakers emphasized the 
importance of coordinating motion 
pictures with other instruments of 
education. It was pointed out that co- 
ordination not only would bring about 
better instruction, but better film pro- 
duction, for it would many times 
eliminate the pressure to jampack 
films, and leave to the film producers 
only that material which is cinematic. 


The American Film Center, whose 
health film program is part of a gen- 
eral program of specialized commit- 
tees, announces that its section on 
health and medical films is forming 


an advisory committee on health films. 
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U.S. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE MISCELLANY 
TRIES DISTRIBUTION EXPERIMENT 


. The release of two films, About 
Faces (16mm sd., 20 min.) and Magic 
Bullets (16mm sd., 3 reels) under a 
new distribution plan, marks a U.S. 
Public Health Service experiment in 
bringing general public health mes- 
sages to wide audiences. 

About Faces, a film on dental care 
which has been handled for some time 
by official health agencies, will be dis- 
tributed by the Educational Film Li- 
brary Association. No specific distri- 
bution announcement has been made 
on Magic Bullets. This is a brief ver- 
sion of the Warner Brothers’ film, 
Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet, containing 
the “606” episodes with the personal 
story played down. The Service em- 


phasizes that these arrangements are 


experiments that “do not represent in 
any way a change in the policy of the 
Public Health Service.” The Service 
is interested in learning the results of 
the experiments in terms of total au- 
dience, type of audiences and audience 
reaction. 

The regular distribution policy of 
the USPHS permits distribution 
through State and local health depart- 
ments only, with some provisions for 
non-government health associations, 
such as local chapters of the National 
Tuberculosis Association, American 
Social Hygiene Association, and 
others. 


The reasons are several. Among 
them is the fact that under the Consti- 
tution the States reserved the power 
and responsibility for the protection 
of the public health. Individuals and 
agencies interested in cooperating 
with official health programs and in 
obtaining advice and assistance on 
matters of public health — including 
film programs, are required to look to 
their respective State or local health 
departments. USPHS films are pro- 
duced as teaching aids for use by 
adult groups under the guidance of 
experienced and trained public health 
personnel. Ordinarily official or non- 
official health agencies only are per- 
mitted to purchase prints. Exceptions 


are other Government agencies, med-. 


ical and public health schools and 
medical or health departments main- 
tained by industries for their own em- 
ployees. 

The motion picture section of the 
USPHS (“Radio, Motion Picture, and 
Distribution Section, Division of Sani- 
tary Reports and Statistics”) is head- 
ed by.D. A. Dance. Ralph Wallenhorst 
handles distribution. Marie McCall is 
staff writer. Two cameramen and a 
director work out of the Malaria Con- 
trol in War Areas Office of the USPHA 
at Atlanta, under a joint arrangement 
with this Section. Address: Bethesda 
Station, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
FILM STATISTICS 
To the Editor of FILM NEWS: 

A question has come up here regarding 
reporting of film statistics which, since it 
involves fundamental and long-time policy, 
should, it seems to me, be considered by 
~members of EFLA. 

We have been keeping four different fig- 
ures: (1) bookings; (2) showings; (3) total 


attendance at meetings at which films are 


shown; and (4). total number of people see- 
ing the total number of films. In my judgment, 
the best figures in determining film use are 
(2) and (4). The number of bookings is 
not a true figure because frequently films 
are booked and not used. Furthermore, films 
are frequently shown several times on one 
booking. A count of showings, it seems to 
me, is a better figure as it records actual use. 

In counting the total number of people in 
attendance at film meetings, as in (3), you 
get an accurate record of the total number of 
people reached. This is not, however, an 
accurate record of film use because one meet- 
ing might show one film, another might show 
several. However, if you show three films at 
a meeting of 100 people it is difficult to jus- 
tify a figure of 300 in the film use column for 
that meeting. 

We need one or more definite, accepted 
units of measurement. We have to decide 


whether bookings or showings should be the 
record for our lending service. More impor- 
tant, we have to decide whether we are to 
record the number of people in our audiences 
and total these, or, to choose the larger figure 
of total number of people seeing the total 
number of films. 

. If one person seeing one film is compar- 
able to one person borrowing, and presum- 
ably reading, one book, it would follow that, 
if one person sees two films, he should be 
counted as two, regardless of whether or not 
he saw them at one or two sittings. The diffi- 
culty with this latter method is, as I have 
already said, that it gets mixed up with attend- 
ance figures and gives the impression that the 
statistics are being padded. 

Would it be possible for EFLA to study 
this matter and make a recommendation to 
members. The inclination here is to accept 
the smaller figures in order to avoid misun- 
derstanding. However, if another method is 
to be followed by others, we should consider 
our practice in the light of that. 

It seems to me that this~is an important 
question warranting immediate attention. 

R. Russert Munn 
Director of Adult Education 
Cleveland Public Library 


(Editor’s Note: “Correspondence” 
will be a regular feature of FILM NEWS. 
Readers are invited to comment.) 


PAUL H. SHEATS, President of the 
Department of Adult Education of the 
National Education Association, for- 
merly of the University of Wisconsin 
and OWL, is the new director of New 
Tools for Learning (280 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 16, N. Y.). New Tools coordi- 
nates film, radio, recording and pam- 
phlet activities of the New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, the Chicago 
Round Table and the Public Affairs 
Committee, in a program aimed at 
the joint use of communication media. 
All of these agencies are supported 
by grants from the Sloan Foundation. 
Dr. Sheats states that he will not only 
promote these media, but will en- 
courage and bring in reports on ex- 
periments in the field. The New Tools 
office offers counseling assistance to 
teachers, discussion leaders and pro- 
gram chairmen in selecting topics and 
materials for classroom work, study 
and discussion groups. 


ABCA. Group discussions for civilians 
and service men have become a war- 
time institution in England. Speakers, 
motion pictures and even radio are 
used to bring out the talk. This move- 
ment, as represented in the Army, has 
become the subject of a motion pic- 
ture, ABCA (16mm sd, 6 min.), now 
brought to this country by the British 
Information Services (30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y.). ABCA stands 


- for Army Bureau of Current Affairs, 


whose guiding principle is Cromwell’s 
remark, “The citizen soldier must 
know what he is fighting and love 
what he knows.” Showing how discus- 
sions are conducted, the film is a use- 
ful teacher for adult group leaders in 
the United States. 


PRINCETON FILM CENTER, ex- 
panding production and distribution, 
has moved into new enlarged quar- 
ters near Princeton, N. J. Buildings 
house executive and writers offices, 
film library facilities, cutting rooms, 
optical printing and animation de- 
partments, with a sound stage to come. 
The Center is producing educational 
and informational films for the U. S. 
Government and aircraft manufactur- 
ers. Producer is Gordon Knox. 


SALUDOS AMIGOS (title by court- 
esy of Walt Disney) is a new lively 
newsletter on the distribution and use 
of Latin American motion pictures. 
The first issue appears this month: 
Published by the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, Motion Picture Di- 
vision (444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y.) for distributors of 
the Coordinator’s motion pictures. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON FILM FORUMS 


AND FILM-DISCUSSION GROUPS 


ADULT LEARNING 


By Rosert A. LUKE 
Adult Education Council of Chicago 


Adult learning is sometimes com- 

licated by the circumstances which 
ot together individuals of widely 
divergent background and interest. 
This situation accounts for the first 
of two significant uses of films in 
programs of adult education; namely, 
a film can immediately provide a 
working background of common 
knewledge. 

The same circumstances that have 
made films useful for providing basic 
information have also promoted in- 


creasing reliance on group discussion © 


as an important method in adult edu- 
cation. The enlargement of thought 
that grows out of a well conducted 
discussion is made possible only by 
fitting together into a group opinion 
the varied experience of individuals. 
But before this can be done it is 
sometimes necessary that basic infor- 
mation be transferred from the level 
of an idea into a tangible concept 
coming within the experience of all 
the participants. The thesis of the 
film World of Plenty can serve as an 
example. Erosion, tariff, nutrition, 
free trade, “futures,” rationing, pro- 
duction incentives represent but a few 
of the related fields of knowledge that 
are called into play in a thorough dis- 
cussion of the general subject. Spe- 
cifically, in World of Plenty the anni- 
mated charts, the flashbacks to the 
past, the portrayal of the present all 
work together to dress down incom- 
pletely understood or variously inter- 
preted ideas into an actual and rele- 
vant experience. This translation of 
abstract ideas into visible reality is 
the second important role that the 
film can play as an instrument of 
adult education. 

To make the combination of film 
use and discussion method most effec- 
tive there is a positive need for a 
discussion guide. There will always 
be the need for a summary statement 
which will define the problem pre- 
sented by the film. The discussion 
leader will welcome a few pointed 
questions to assist in introducing the 
subiect. Further suggested questions 
will be usefully employed by the dis- 
cussion leader in drawing out new 
informaticn and interpretations. In 
many situations there will be a need 
for the discussion guide to include 
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suggestions of activities that individ- 
ual members of the group or the 
group as a unit can employ to “do 
something” about the problem that 
has been brought into focus. Finally, 
there is the need, of course, for the 
discussion guide to list other films, 
printed materials, and other aids 
which can be used in further study. 

With these tools implementing each 
other — films, discussion, and a dis- 
cussion guide —there will be little 
difficulty encountered in making the 
most of every opportunity for mean- 
ingful adult education. 


THE ADULT FILM 
CURRICULUM 


By GLENN Jones 
State College of Washington 


_ Distributing films to adults involves 
the problem of integrating materials 
into the adult curriculum. It may 
sound strange, nonsensical even, to 
speak of an adult “curriculum.” The 
American adult who today attends a 
genuine course that lasts as long and 
requires the work of any course in 
any schcol is an unusual soul or is 
in military service. Those who attend 
sequences of courses are almost ex- 
tinct. Adults, generally, seem to edu- 
cate themselves while on a dead run 
through a hodge-podge of activities 
and media through which they snatch 
a morsel here and a morsel there. 
Unless there is more to the snatching 
than meets the unaided eye,, curricu- 
lum integration would seem the least 
weighty of the adult film educators’ 
troubles. But appearances deceive 
again. Curriculum is a major consid- 
eration of adult education. 

This is because what appear as 
“subjects” in school, appears as “in- 
terests” in adult learning. Most 
healthy adults have them and pursue 
them with some vigor. An interest 
like gardening or fishing may be sea- 
sonal, one like politics cyclical, one 
like local history sporadic, but they 
drive the adult along a path of fur- 
ther education. They are pursued by 
lone individuals, by groups of as- 
sorted sizes. They are pursued 
through books, newspapers, lectures, 
radio programs, activities, hobby 
rooms, conferences, chance meetings, 
and an endless variety of media which 
obscure the unity of the activity and 


which seldom, but sometimes, include 
a formal course. It may well be argued 
that all interests do not educate. We 
are safe, however, in pointing out 
that all adult education is acquired 
in pursuit of interests (except that 
painfully, sometimes tragically, gained 
through involuntary and unplanned 
for experience). This mass of adult 
interests is our curriculum, and we 
approach it just as we do the school 
curriculum, namely, by making rec- 
ommendations as to where our films 
fit and to “interest” and “level.” If 
the “interest” is gardening, we have 
films on four “levels”: for the man 
who thinks he might like to garden, 
but never has, for the man who has 
gardened just a little, but lacks ex- 
perience, for the experienced gar- 
dener wanting technical assistance 
and for the master gardener whose 
activity has created a desire for some 
theory. 

Actual progress is being made, here 
and there, in recognizing the need 
for film guides designed to follow 
adult interests and to serve adult 
group routines (teaching methods), 
even to enrich the subject with col- 
lateral material in written form. 
“Films for adult use” was once an 
afterthought in educational film cata- 
logues written for schools. With the 
war came film lists for adult groups; 
these have developed into annotated 
lists for particular groups — civic 
clubs, P.T.A.’s, defense councils—with 
the films listed under topical head- 
ings according to the various inter- 
ests and subinterests of the particular 
type of organization. 

The adult curriculum is beginning 
to lcom as a reality for visual edu- 
cators. Our next step is evaluation, 
evaluation by the user, so that “cur- 
ricular recommendations” for adults 
are founded on user experience rather 
than producer of distributor opinion. 


STUDENT FORUMS 
By BLANncHE Fuqua 
Public Schools, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Film forums are an_ excellent 
method of school instruction. One 
important aspect of them that I 
should like to say something about, 
is the preparation of the teacher, in 
which we have had some experience. 


I shall do this with an example: 
(Continued on next page) 
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SYMPOSIUM 
(Continued from preceding page) 

Our school principals were once 
sent the following note: “The film, 
The Flag Speaks, will be shown in all 
schools during the week of February 
23rd. In order to assist the princi- 
pals in planning a sericus discussion 
and a study of the many complicated 
problems.which face our country in 
this present emergency, a forum is 
planned to be presented with the pre- 
view of the film .. . on February 23. 
- This film presents the background 
necessary for the discussion of the 
topic, ‘America, Passage To Free- 
dom,’ and we are anxious for the 
principal of each schcol to present 
at this time.” A bibliography was 
sent to the teaching staff, and school 
librarians were asked to display this 
material. 

The principals previewed the film, 
after which a forum group, consist- 
ing of the heads of the social studies 
departments of the senior high 
schools, discussed some of the topics 
included in a prepared discussion 
guide. 

A schedule of showings at each 
school in the system was then made 
‘so that each teacher had a preview 
in advance of the pupils, as well as 
an opportunity to participate in a 
discussion similar to the one in which 
the principals had participated. A 
small group of students was selected 
to take part in these preview show- 
ings and discussions. 

Two types of presentation were 
possible, either an auditorium show- 
ing followed by discussion in each 
classroom or the assembly type of 
discussion following the showing of 
the film. In this assembly type of pro- 
gram the students who had partici- 
pated in the discussion during the 
preview conducted the forum. This 
plan was judged as being most valu- 
able because the students who formed 
the discussion group were especially 
interested in the content of the film, 
and with their previous training, were 
able to interest the student body. One 
week later the students were shown 
the film again, and the faculty com- 
mittee on visual aids decided that this 
last showing was a very important 
one. The success of the experiment 
was signalled by many requests for 
similar city wide showings of other 
films in our general program of visual 
education. ; 


FILM FORUMS IN CANADA 
By Donatp W. BucHANAN 
National Film Board of Canada 


Believing that the essential factor 
of any democratic war effort lies in 


an informed public opinion, the 
National Film Board of Canada has, 
during the past two years, developed 
various new methods of using docu- 
mentary films with meetings of farm- 
ers, workers, and citizens. Rural audi- 
ences in small villages are now served 
by over sixty hard-working 16mm 
projectionists, — employees of the 
National Film Board. This type of 
neighborhood showing is paralleled in 
the cities by a similar service given 
urban workers at their Trade Union 
meetings. These film gatherings have 
become the focal point for commu- 
nity discussions. Such “Film Forums,” 


as they are called, have, however, not 


sprung up spontaneously. Most of 
them have been organized by enthu- 
siastic educationists connected with 
University Extension Departments or 
Workers’ Educational Associations. 
These men use documentary films to 
create a new stimulus, develop a new 
vigor, in community discussions. 

_ The democratic problem through- 
out has been to find some way 
through the multiplicity of war con- 
trols at the centre, some way of re- 
lating the citizen as a human being 
to the realities of government. Realis- 
tic films can describe federal mech- 
anisms and control. They can show, 
too, how local action through Credit 
Unions, pooling of available farm 
labour, and community production 
planning, fits in with national poli- 
cies. 

Let us consider some of the typi- 
cal programmes now being sent from 
Ottawa to the 16mm projectionists in 
rural areas. In October the United 
Nations were well represented. There 
was the M.O.I. one-reeler Via Persia 
which demonstrated how supplies 
are being taken to Russia. From 
Washington came Farmer’s Wife, a 
tribute to the work women are doing 
today on the farm. These were fol- 
lowed by the National Film Board 
production Battle Is Their Birthright, 
a twenty-minute panorama on the 
place of youth in modern society. 
This film alone provided ample stim- 
ulus for both controversial and con- 
structive argument. Yet as with a 
pump on a cold day, a little priming 
is sometimes necessary in localities 
where the farmer or workman has 
not been used to taking part in public 
discussions with his neighbors. To this 
end, a new technique proves effective 
in encouraging the audiences to come 
out with their own opinions—a three 
minute “discussion movie” in which 
four people are presented on the 
screen in round table argument about 
the theme running through the prin- 
cipal films of the evening. 

Various methods of handling Film 


Forums are used. Their success de- 
pends largely on the chairman or 
leader of the meeting, who some- 
times may be the projectionist him- 
self. A public forum is suitable for a 
small audience. With larger meetings 
a panel forum is better. In this, four 
or five persons already conversant 
with the subject are seated on a plat- 
form facing the assembly. When they 
have talked for a short period, dis- 
cussion is then thrown open to all— 
questions are asked from the hall and 
answered. Advance preparation of 
this type is made possible by the dis- 
cussion booklets which the National 
Film Board prints and distributes on 
such themes as “Conservation,” “The 
People’s War,” and “Thought for 
Food.” 

So important are these Film Fo- 
rums that the National Film Board 
now makes special 16mm revisions of 
certain of its 35mm theatrical films, 
for discussion purposes. Revision con- 
sists mainly in moderating the tech- 
nical richness of the music and sound 
effects, so that the audiences can con- 
centrate directly on the words of the 
commentator and the visual images 
themselves. 


LIBRARIES 
By R. Russet, Munn 
Cleveland Public Library 


During recent years many public 
libraries have attempted to develop 
film forum programs with consider- 
able success.* The librarians have 
recognized that, although a major 
reason for a film forum might be the 
stimulation of reading, experience has 
not always shown this to be the case. 
It has been impossible to determine 
the amount of reading which has re- 
sulted. Notwithstanding this, libra- 
rians have gladly given the great 
amount of time necessary to the pro- 
motion of this type of program in 
order to help in proving to them- 
selves and to others, its effectiveness 
as a technique in adult education. 
That they have done so is beyond 
question. 

One of the essential difficulties in 
connection with library sponsorship 
of a program of this kind is the ex- 
treme uncertainty of its success be- 
forehand. A public library appeals 
to everyone in town, but no individ- 
ual or group in particular. Because 
of this, it is difficult to manage the 
publicity. One device is to get some 
non-partisan group to sponsor the 
meeting and take the responsibility ~ 
for getting an audience, and this has 
worked in some places. 

(Continued on next page) 
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SYMPOSIUM 
(Continued from preceding page) 


An alternative to promoting meet- 
ings of their own is for librarians to 
encourage and assist existing groups 
in making greater and better use of 
films in their regular programs. Here 
the group takes the responsibility 
for assembling an audience. The li- 
brarian can devote her efforts to 
assisting in choosing and securing 
. films, perhaps suggesting means of 
having them projected, but most im- 
portant of all, advising on methods 
of conducting the meeting. Experi- 
ence in Cleveland has proved that a 
library which lends films is in a 
strategic position to encourage its 
borrowers to make maximum use of 
the films by accompanying them with 
discussion. We have just set up a new 
service by which we undertake to 
assist borrowers of films to obtain 
competent discussion leaders. And 
wherever possible, books and lists are 
provided as suggestions for further 
study. 

This procedure, of course, is not 
feasible with all borrowing groups. 
Certainly a noon-hour showing of an 
OWI film at a war plant allows no 
time or opportunity for discussion. 
On the other hand, many churches 
have conducted exceedingly success- 
ful film forums amongst their adult 
groups. So have trade unions and 
some types of clubs. 

The form that the meeting will 
take depends on the type of group, 
but more especially on the film. Some 
film. lend themselves better to a short 
introductory .lecture than to discus- 
sion. A very successful series was con- 
ducted in Cleveland where showings 
of Latin-American films were intro- 
duced by people who were either na- 


tives of, or well acquainted with, the 
countries depicted on the screen. 

The possibilities of this medium 
for adult educational activities are 
limitless. The public library is pecu- 
liarly fitted, not only to distribute 
films, but also to assist in extracting 
the maximum educational values 
from them. 


FARM AUDIENCES 
By KENNETH BEACHLEY 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture (AAA), 

Harrisb 


urg, Pa. 


For the national farm program to 
be most effective, all groups, young 
and old, rural and urban, have to be 
informed to the extent of realizing 
that the city man as well as the 
farmer is dependent on the land for 
what he eats and wears. Therefore, 
in our educational program we at- 
tempt to show all groups the impor- 
tance of adjustment of food produc- 
tion and the conservation of our soil 
for present and future use. 

We have held film-discussion meet- 
ings with many kinds of audiences, 
including service clubs, parent-teacher 
groups, granges, farm organizations, 
vocational agriculture groups. Other 
meetings have been held in high 
schools which offered the agricultural 
course. Motion pictures were shown 
as an assembly program to the entire 
student body, followed by a discussion 
period with a selected group usually 
consisting of future farmers, science 
pupils, and occasionally students of 
“Problems of Democracy” classes. 
Principals, teachers and non-agricul- 
tural students have often become vast- 
ly interested in agriculture as a result 
of these assembly programs. 

It is important that 


films be selected which have a gen- 
eral interest and lead gradually into 
the main theme for discussion. Films 
should not be used as separate tech- 
niques but as aids to create interest, 
present the general background and 
initiate the audiences thinking on the 
subject to be discussed, 

Well-chosen pictures can be used 
to present a wide scope of back- 
ground material so often necessary to 
create intelligent discussion in groups 
not well informed on the subject, as 
was the case in film-discussion meet- 
ings with service clubs. At soil con-’ 
servation meetings I have heard farm- 
ers say that we have no conservation 
problem. But after seeing a docu- 
mentary film like The River, they re- 
late their own experiences in floods 
and soil erosion. The picture has com- 
—~ them to admit that they do 

ave a problem and a serious one, a 
problem that they must do something 
about. When they have literally seen 
what this means on a nation-wide 
basis in terms of loss of produce, land- 
fertility and income, parse take the © 
problem seriously and personally. 

In working with school groups and 
young farmer audiences, I ld found 
simple check quizzes interesting and 
effective in pointing out and impress- 
ing certain features of the picture. 

Portable motion picture equipment 
has made it sn to reach people 
in rural communities with this kind 
of program for the first time. Many 
rural organizations welcome motion 
picture programs, for their entertain- 
ment and educational value. Visual 
aids, carefully selected and skillfully 
used, arouse interest and leave im- 
pressions that endure beyond any 
discussion. 


* See: Film forums in libraries, by Mary E. Townes. 
In: Adult Education Journal, October 1943, p. 186-8. - 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETS OWI 


N increase in the production of 
war-fact films by Federal agen- 
cies, centralization of government 
film distribution in the OWI, and full 
mobilization of all the nation’s “25,- 
000 sound projectors,” were recom- 
mended by the National 16mm Ad- 
visory and Policy Committee of the 
Office of War Information at its first 
meeting in Washington, November 16. 
The committee, consisting of the 
heads of eight organizations repre- 
senting 95% of the field, met with 
Stanton Griffis, Chief of the OWI Bu- 
reau of Motion Pictures, C. R. Rea- 
gan, Head of the Non-Theatrical Divi- 
sion, members of the Bureau staff 
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and representatives of other Federal 
agencies. Active cooperation with 
local War Bond Committees was 
pledged for the Treasury’s forthcom- 
ing Fourth War Loan Drive. 

The resolution on centralization of 
government distribution, while ex- 
pressing a long felt need, is believed 
also to be a reaction to a contract be- 
tween the Army and three national 
distributors for the distribution of 
Army Incentive films. The Army’s re- 
stricted, non-competitive distribution 
arrangements have been the subject 
of controversy. In general it was 
thought that the basic and most effi- 
cient method of 16mm government 


distribution has been established be- 
tween the OWI and its 236 educa- 
tional and commercial distributors, 
and that this should stand as the 
model for all Federal distribution. 
The Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendation would channel all pub- 
licly released Federal films, includ- 
ing the Army’s, through the OWI. 
The resolution was not intended to 
affect the specialized distribution set- 
ups of the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and U. S. Public 
Health. 

The text of the committee’s resolu- 
tions is as follows: 3 


(Continued on next page) 
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ADVISORY (Continued) 


1. While the limited number of 16mm war 
information films available from war agen- 
cies have contributed to a better understand- 
ing of war problems and issues, the schools, 
churches, lodges, men’s and women’s clubs, 
labor and industrial organizations, and other 
educational, civic and cultural groups own- 
ing over 25,000 sound projectors demand 
more. factual films which treat in a more 
realistic fashion combat reports, war bonds 
and inflation, manpower and increased pro- 
duction, health, conservation, and salvage, 
food and nutrition, juvenile delinquency, and 
other vital war problems. 

2. To achieve maximum effective distribu- 
tion and utilization on a nation-wide basis, 
and avoid confusion, contradiction and dupli- 
cation, all official government war films for 
the civilian home front should be channeled 
through the Office of War Information to all 
existing 16mm distributors on the same non- 
exclusive basis as used in the distribution 
and dissemination of official war information 
through 35mm films, press, and radio. 

3. An intensified use of non-theatrical mo- 
tion pictures and complete mobilization of 
all 16mm sound projectors in the nation for 
the war information program are recom- 
mended. Since records for the past sixteen 
months prove conclusively that those states 
which have set up statewide organizations 
including state and local war film coordi- 
nators have achieved best results, this Com- 
mittee recommends that this procedure be 
extended to other states. The Office of War 
Information, the eight national associations 
represented here, and all distributors of war 
films should make every possible effort to 
inform the American public more fully of 
the availability of non-theatrical war films 
through the press, radio, house organs, and 
posters. 


4. Public libraries and other civic leaders 


should encourage war film forums. Suggested 
plans and procedures on film forums should 
be widely distributed. 

5. Since the U. S. Government is about to 
launch the Fourth War Loan Drive, it was 
resolved unanimously that the agencies rep- 
resented contact directly and through their 
membership all distributors of 16mm films 
throughout the country, and urge each of 
them to cooperate to the fullest possible ex- 
tent with local War Bond Committees in 
supplying them with films, projectors, and 
projectionists to increase payroll deductions 
and to sell more and more bonds. It is fur- 
ther resolved that a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Ted R. Gamble, National Director, 
War Finance Division, U. S. Treasury, and 
that sufficient copies of this resolution be sup- 
plied to the War Finance Committee of the 
U.S. Treasury to send to its 81 offices through- 
out the country. 


6. The Committee further recommends 
that OWI provide distributors with appro- 
priate trailers or news bulletins on urgent 
war issues to be attached to programs de- 
signed for general audiences. 

7. It further recommends that the neces- 
sary number of prints of selected government 
war films remain with distributors for his- 
torical reference, and that lavender dupli- 
cating prints be made and stored in vaults 
for the purpose of making negatives and 
prints therefrom at any time in the years 
to come. 


8. To provide for the most effective use of 
war films and to minimize any curtailment 
of distribution and utilization, this Committee 
recommends that the existing service charge 
be reexamined by the Office of War Infor- 
mation. Recommendations resulting from this 
survey are not to become effective before 
July 1, 1944. 


The members of the Committee at- 
tending and the organizations which 


they represented are as follows: L. C. 
Larson, Chairman, Educational Film 
Library Association, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington. W. K. Hedwig, 
Allied Non-Theatrical Film Associa- 
tion, New York City. Miss Mary U. 
Rothrock, Audio-Visual Aids Com- 
mittee, American Library Associa- 
tion, Knoxville, Tennessee. J. M. 
Stackhouse, National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers, Richmond, 
Virginia. Bertram Willoughby, Na- 
tional War Committee for Visual 
Education Industry, Chicago. George 
B. Zehmer, National University Ex- 
tension Association, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville. 


Mrs. Camilla Best, Department of 
Visual Instruction, National Educa- 
tion Association, New Orleans, and 
O. H. Coelln, Jr., Editor, Business 
Screen, Chicago, Ill., were unable to 
attend. Mrs. Best was represented by 
Miss Helen Hardt Seaton, American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C. Miss Mildred Batchelder, Amer- 
ican Library Association, Chicago, 
also attended. 

A special luncheon program in 
honor of this Committee was ar- 
ranged by the Washington War Vis- 
ual Workers at their regular weekly 
luncheon on November 16th. Repre- 
sentatives of the various branches of 
the Federal government and the 
United Nations participated. 
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ALUMINUM (9 minutes)* 

The manufacture of aluminum—from the transmutation 
of bauxite into alumina, to aluminum sheeting. 

THE ARM BEHIND THE ARMY (10 minutes) 
The stakes of American labor and American industry in 
this war—ireedom, security, life itself. An official War 
Department film, proauced by the Signal Corps. 

~~ BLACK MARKETING (11 minutes) 

‘typical Case ot Black Market of meat. 


BOMBER (10 minutes) 
‘the manuiacture, speed, and power of the B-26 Army 
bomber. Commentary specially written by Carl Sanda- 
burg. “‘As a production 1t ranks with the finest aocu- 
mentary films ever made.””—Hollywood Keporter. 

- BRAZiL AT WAR (10 minutes)* 

“ne vast resources of brazil, now a member of the 
United Nations, are turned lo war ine Axis. 
Presented vy the Uffice of the Coorwnator of Inter- 
American Atairs. Narrated by Edward ‘iomlnson, NSU 
radio commentator. 
BUILDING A BOMBER (20 minutes)* 
An euucational exposition of the buuuing of the B-26 
Army vomver of interest primarily to engineering and 
vocational scnools. 
BUILDING A TANK (20 minutes)* 
‘he construction o: tne M-3 Army tank, including tech- 
Dical details of Manwacture. 
CAMPUS ON THE MARCH (19 minutes) 
Wartime activities being carried on in American col- 
leges and universities. Across Une screen marcu young 
Mich au Women belng prepared lor war today and ior 
peace tomorrow. 

OAST GUARD SPARS (6 minutes) 

Film is based on slogan ‘‘Join the Sr’AkS and release 
a man for the sea.”’ 

CONQUER BY THE CLOCK (11 minutes) 
Dramatic portrayal o: tne resuits of carelessuess War 
prouuction—tne death of an American solaier in the 
Soutnwest Pacific, of American airmen in we North 
Atlantic. Prowuced by KKU. 


DAY OF BATTLE (10 minutes) 


Life and death of aircratt carrier 
DIVIDE AND CONQUER (14 minutes) 


— 


KEEPING FIT (10 minutes) 
Demonstration of the wartime effects of sickness—ab- 
sences, idle production lines, tewer planes—and an ex- 
planation of five simple rules of health. Produced by 
Universal Pictures. 


LAKE CARRIER (9 minutes) 
Transportation of iron ore trom the Mesabi ranges ot 
Minnesota across the Great Lakes to the steel mills of 
Gary, Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Narrator: Fredric March. 


A LETTER FROM BATAAN (14 minutes) 
A glimpse of tne conditions under which American sol- 
diers lived and died on Bataan, and a dramatic plea 
for civilians at home to conserve rubber, save tats, and 
use food caretully—so that other American soldiers will 
be prepared. Produced by Paramount. 


LISTEN TO BRITAIN (14 minutes) 
A remarkable tdctual record of the many sounds and 
sights or wartime Britain, trom the roar of Spitfires to 
the shouting of chilaren, and an eloquent tribute to 
the everyday people of England. Produced by the Crown 
Film Unit tor tue British Munistry of iniormation. 


~ MEN AND THE SEA (10 minutes) 


Training the men who man our cargo ships carrying 
food, munitions, and suppiies througnout the world. 
Presented by tae United States Maritime Commission 
and dedicated to American merchant seamen. 


“MISSION ACCOMPLISHED (10 minutes) 


Story of first ali-American raiu on Nazi Kurope. 


NEGRO COLLEGES IN WARTIME 
(8 minutes) * 
Wartime activities being carried on in America’s Negro 
colleges, trom Army classes in automotive mechanics to 
scientific experimentation in laboratories. 
OUR ENEMY — THE JAPANESE 
(20 minutes) 
Insight into lives of people of Japan. 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN INTO THE 
FIRING LINE (3 minutes)* 
Pluto and Minnie Mouse, two of America’s favorite char- 
acters, show why and how to save iats and greases. A 
Walt Disney production in Tecnnicolor. 


‘be Nazis at Work spreading uate and PARATROOPS (9 minutes) 


distrust and coniusion among the rrenco people. 
sover and dramatic reminder that this war is being 
tought on as well as military ironts. Proauceu 
by Warner Brothers. 


DOVER (10 minutes) 
‘ne spirit of tue peopie of England, offensive-minded 
with Commandos Nazi strongnolds, soluwers re- 
heursing lank tactics, Wwe K.A.F. rowing overbead bound 
for German targets. Narrated by Eaward R. Murrow, 
CbS raaio commentator. 


THE FARM GARDEN (20 minutes)* 


Terse and tactual account of the training given our 
Soldiers of the Sky—jumping, falling, guiding a ‘chute, 
lanaing, coming up fightung — and with special com- 
panies, skiung tor winter warfare. 


THE PRICE OF VICTORY (13 minutes) 
With candor and conviction, Henry A. Wallace, Vice- 


President of the United States, explains the ideals we 
are fighting for and the price we must pay tor Victory. 


“We who fight in the people’s cause will never stop” 


until that cause is won.’’ Produced by Paramount. 


Planning, planting, cuitivatung, and harvesting a REPORT FROM RUSSIA (8 minutes) 


garaen witn special emphasis upon vegelapies to be 
planted, control ot pests, and hard work. Produced by 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture. A Kodacnrome tlm. 


FARMER AT WAR (11 minutes) 


Struggle of farmer to keep producing at full capacity. 


FOOD FOR FIGHTERS (10 minutes) 
The science of nutrition goes to war as the Quarter- 
master Corps of the U.S. Army makes sure that Amer- 
ican soldiers are the best fed army in the world. 


HENRY BROWNE, FARMER (11 minutes) 
A simple down-to-earth story of a Negro tamily in 
wartime—what they are doing individually and collec- 
tively to win the war. Produced by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Narrated by Canada Lee. 

HOME ON THE RANGE (11 minutes) 

The Western range country and its importance ip the 
war—mutton and wool, beef and leather necessary for 


Victory. A U.8. Department of Agriculture tribute to 
the men of the workaday West. 


IT'S EVERYBODY'S WAR (16 minutes) 
Realization of community that it is their war too. 


JAPANESE RELOCATION (9? minutes) 
American democracy at work moving 100,000 Japanese, 
two-thirds of them American citizens, from the Pacific 
Coast to inland settlements. 


JAP ZERO (20 minutes) 
A plane is in your sights: Is it friend or enemy? P-40 
or Jap Zero? A training film in aircraft identification 
emphasizing the keen sight and quick decisions required 
of American airmen. Producer: U. 8. Army Air Forces. 


* Available from most, but not all distributors. 


Russia’s “‘secret weapon’’ is the strength of the Russian 
people—the men, women, and children who punctured 
forever the myth of German invincibility. 


~ RIGHT OF WAY (7 minutes) 


America’s transportation lines now head straight for 
the battlefront. 


‘RING OF STEEL (10 minutes) 
A tribute to the American soldiers who have protected 
our country from 1776 to 1943, forging a “‘ring of 
steel’’ around American democracy. Narrated by Spencer 
Tracy. 


SAFEGUARDING MILITARY INFORMATION 
(10 minutes) 

Dramatic exposition of the results of careless talk—a 

, a train wrecked. The need for secrecy 

and civilians. Produced by the Signal Corps 


to 
by soldiers 
of the U. & Army in cooperation with the Motion Pic- 
ture Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


SALVAGE (7 minutes) 
The need for salvaging metals, rubber, and greases to 
be turned into materials of war. Narrated by Donald 
Nelson, Chairman, War Production Board. ‘‘You have 


hidden treasure in your 
country than gold.” 


THE SPIRIT OF ‘43 (6 minutes)* 
Like most Americans this year, Donald Duck is torn 
between two conflicting impulses—to spend or to save. 
Like all patriotic Americans, he makes his decision, 
steps up to the income-tax window, and pays his taxes 
“to bury the Axis.’’ Walt Disney Technicolor production. 


home—more precious to your 


-—~SWIM AND LIVE (20 minutes)* 


Training soldiers of the U.S. Army, soon to be sailing 
through submarine-intested waters, to swim so that they 
may lve—how to jump from a ship without splintering 
a leg, how to make shirts and trousers into life pre- 
servers, how to swim through burning oil. Produced by 
the U. S. Army Air Forces. » 


~TANKS (10 minutes) 
Manufacture and periormance of the M-3 Army tank. 
Narrated by Orson Welles. telling the tale of how 
the M-3 medium tank is assemblea, tested, and shipped 
overseas, all the component iactors are tused into an 
outstanding reel.’’—tbilm Daily. 


~ TARGET FOR TONIGHT (48 minutes) 


A thrilling true story of a bombing raid over Germany 
by the K.A.F. One of tue finest pictures of the war. 


THE THOUSAND DAYS (21 minutes) 
Canada’s acuicvemenis during turee years of 
War and aD iMsplring trivule Lo Lie re.oiule spirit oF 
Canadians, eacu one doing his utmost, ail working to- 
getwer ior Victory. Proagucer: Associated Screen Studios. 


_. THREE CITIES (10 minutes) 


‘turee typical American cities tackle the problem of 
Wartime living. 


_TROOP TRAIN (11 minutes) 
Moving the ZOist Armored Vivision—tanks, trucks, half 
tracks, motorcycies, Jeeps, guns, and the 
country irom to 

U.S. NEWS REVIEW: Issue No. 2 


(19 minutes) 
Five interesting and newsworthy stories: discouraging 
unnecessary Civilian travel; movie launury for iront-uane 
soldiers; Of the Aican Miguway to Alaska; 
jungie ngating in New Guinea; and tne Marines’ Hymn. 


— U.S. NEWS REVIEW: Issue No. 3 


(19 minutes) 
Six stories o: universal interest: testing a new plywood 
bomber, wwe Mosquito; civilians learn to ‘‘fixit’’; occu- 
pation of Milne bay in New Guinea; Liberators blast 
Napies; letter irom a war worker whose son was kuled 
in action; and the Coast Guard song, ‘‘Semper Paratus.”’ 


(17 minutes) 
Fighting on ‘timor northwest of Australia; Army salvage 
of ovsulete equipment; protecting britain’s books; war- 
time fishing; Russian-German fighting in the Caucasus; 
and an Australian noveity song, *“iningummybob.”’ 


_ U.S. NEWS REVIEW: Issue No. 5 


(16 minutes) 
Safety styles; machines; children; 1000 plane raid; and 
Air Corps Song. 


WARTIME NUTRITION (10 minutes) 
Simple rules of eating to be followed by Americans at 
home, in factories, in restaurants and cafeterias. 
WESTERN FRONT (21 minutes) 
China’s heroic fight and desperate struggle against the 
war lords of Japan. A tribute to the courage and 
tenacity of the people of China—fighting with us in 
the battle for freedom. 


~ WHEN WORK IS DONE (9 minutes) 
Influx of workers to American small towns in wartime. 


WINNING YOUR WINGS (18 minutes) 
Lieutenant James Stewart of the Army Air Forces ex- 
plains the work of the air forces, the requirements for 
enlistment, and the reasons for volunteering. Produced 
by Warner Brothers and presented by the U.S. Army 
Air Forces. ‘Probably the most inspiring film of its 
sort yet released.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


~ WINGS UP (22 minutes) 


~ THE WORLD AT WAR (44 minutes)* 


A graphic history of the years 1931-1941—from the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 to the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor ten years later. The pattern of aggres- 
sion in China, Ethiopia, Spain, Poland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and France. 


SONG SHORTS (3 minutes each) 
Anchors Aweigh Keep ‘Em Rolling 
Caissons Go Rolling Coast Guard Song 

Along Marines’ Hymn 
Stirring songs sung ‘‘off screen” against backgrounds of 
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* Content descriptions are official. 


OWI motion pictures inform the American people of the status and progress of the war and indicate how they, as individuals, can help in 
the war effort. These motion pictures, all in 16mm sound, are available to schools and colleges, churches, business and service clubs, civic 
organizations, war plants, labor unions, farmers, civilian defense grou. women’s clubs, community gatherings. They may be obtained from 
any one of 236 educational and commercial distributors in every pa:t of the United States, Alaska and Hawaii, at a service charge not 
exceeding 50c for the first film and 25c for each additional film includ+d in a single shipment. Write to your nearest film library. 
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